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express his individuality by engaging in activity which is in line with 
his own impulses, and doing so in his own way, his every act is prescribed 
for him and must be performed under supervision. He then finds an 
outlet for his energy in perversions. This evil is increased by the segre- 
gation of youth of the same sex and by cutting them off from the live 
interests of the outside world. The remedy by which the masters 
attempt vainly to combat the evils which are tacitly acknowledged to 
exist, consists in the encouragement of athletics, in a rigid program of 
supervised work, and in religion. None of these are successful. The 
author rather advocates giving the adolescent freedom to guide his own 
conduct trusting to his reason to guide him, instructing him in the facts 
of sex, training him in civic duties, and educating both sexes together. 
This is the gist of the argument. It is trenchant and in the main con- 
vincing. The book is controversial in tone throughout, but will appeal 
to the American educator as sound in its general trend. 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 

Spiritual Culture and Social Service. By Charles S. Macfarland, 
Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. New York: Revell, 1912. Pp.222. $1.00. 

In the first section, "The Pattern in the Mount," the author's 
purpose as stated in the foreword is "simply to portray the Master as 
the living historic example for human life and service and of the noble 
spirit in which that service should be rendered." 

The second section, comprising chaps, ii-vii, is entitled, "Social 
Redemption." In this his point of view seems to be as follows: "We 
can have no kingdom of heaven on earth until our economic programs 
are fashioned in the light of spiritual ideals and with spiritual ends in 
view." 

In the third section, "The culture of self," chaps, viii-xvi, the 
author's claim is for spiritual culture before a man can truly serve 
society; quoting himself from a former work he declares: "The sole 
hope of the world is to make men disciples of Jesus." The book is 
sermonic in style and seems to place more emphasis upon spiritual 
culture than social service. 

The spirit of the entire work is admirable and should attract a 
wide circle of readers. 

Edwin L. Earp 

Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, N.J. 



